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THE UTILITARIAN ESTIMATE OF KNOWLEDGE. 1 

TN the following article I desire to indicate both the truth and 
*~ the error of that practical, utilitarian, or — as it is apt to 
call itself — ' ethical ' estimate of knowledge which has received 
such emphatic expression from more than one recent writer of 
authority. It is part of my purpose to show that, in a deeper 
sense of the term, the ethical function of knowledge is not ex- 
hausted by its practical application, but includes also its pursuit 
as an end-in-itself, as a thing of essential and intrinsic and not of 
merely instrumental value. For, in our escape from the one 
extreme of a scholastic and academic intellectualism, we are in 
danger of falling into the other extreme of a practical and utili- 
tarian Philistinism. Both errors find abundant illustration in the 
history of human thought. 

That all knowledge has a practical utility and social value, 
that the end of knowledge lies beyond knowledge, and is to be 
found in the field of activity and life, is indubitable, and may be 
very easily shown. I do not know any clearer or more per- 
suasive statement of this profound psychological law than that 
of Professor William James in his volume of essays entitled, The 
Will to Believe. It may be said to be the thesis (or one 
aspect of the thesis) of the entire volume, and it is the explicit 
subject of the essay on " Reflex Action and Theism." " From 
its first dawn to its highest actual attainment, we find that the 

1 This article is based largely on a paper entitled " The Relation of Knowledge to 
Will and Conduct," prepared by the writer for discussion at the Washington Meeting 
of the National Educational Association, and printed in the fourth Yearbook of the 
National Herbart Society. 
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cognitive faculty, where it appears to exist at all, appears but as 
one element in an organic mental whole, and as a minister to 
higher mental powers — the powers of will. Such a thing as 
its emancipation and absolution from these organic relations 
receives no faintest color of plausibility from any fact we can dis- 
cern. Arising as a part in a mental and objective world, which 
are both larger than itself, it must, whatever its powers of growth 
may be . . . remain a part to the end. This is the character of 
the cognitive element in all the mental life we know, and we 
have no reason to suppose that that character will ever change. 
On the contrary, it is more than probable that to the end of time 
our power of moral and volitional response to the nature of 
things will be the deepest organ of communication therewith we 
shall ever possess. . . . This is nothing new. All men know it 
at those rare intervals when the soul sobers herself, and leaves off 
her chattering and protesting and insisting about this formula or 
that. In the silence of our theories we then seem to listen, and 
to hear something like the pulse of Being beat ; and it is borne in 
upon us that the mere turning of the character, the dumb will- 
ingness to suffer and to serve this universe, is more than all 
theories about it put together. The most any theory about it can 
do is to bring us to that." 1 To separate knowledge from life, 
intellection from volition, is to abstract a part from the whole, 
and to attribute to the part, in and for itself, a value which it 
possesses only in its indissoluble relation to the whole. And in 
the hierarchy of mental elements, in the constitution and economy 
of human personality, intellect and knowledge exist for the sake 
of will and its practical activity, not vice versa. Man is pri- 
marily and characteristically an active being, a doer, and only 
indirectly and secondarily an intellectual being, or a knower. 
Knowledge is power, it is not an end-in-itself. Its function is to 
minister to better living. The good will alone has value in and 
for itself. The value of knowledge depends, like the value of all 
else, upon the character of the will that uses it. In the hands of 
the bad will, knowledge is an evil ; in the hands of the good will, 
it is a good. 

1 The Will to Believe, pp. 140, 141. 
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This doctrine of the practical or teleological character of 
knowledge is stated in an extreme form by the same author in 
his Principles of Psychology, with special reference to conception. 
The translation of the perceptual into the conceptual order of 
the world, it is there maintained, " always takes place for 
the sake of some subjective interest." "The conception with 
which we handle a bit of sensible experience is really nothing but 
a teleological instrument. This whole function of conceiving, of 
fixing, and holding fast to meanings, has no significance apart 
from the fact that the conceiver is a creature with practical pur- 
poses and private ends." 1 My thinking is determined not by 
the necessity of the facts themselves, but by " the necessity 
which my finite and practical nature lays upon me. My think- 
ing is first and last and always for the sake of my doing." 2 
While " the reality overflows these purposes at every pore," it 
were idle for us to attempt to grasp that reality in its totality. 
" Our scope is narrow, and we must attack things piecemeal, ig- 
noring the solid fulness in which the elements of nature exist, 
and stringing one after another of them together in a serial way, 
to suit our little interests as they change from hour to hour." 3 
It follows that " the only meaning of essence is teleological, and 
classification and conception are purely teleological weapons of 
the mind." 4 

Put in this way, the teaching of psychology would seem to 
coincide entirely with the teaching of the active and practical in- 
stinct in human nature. The practical man is always a utilita- 
rian ; knowledge is for him an instrument of activity, a " teleolog- 
ical weapon," a means to an end, not an end-in-itself. Even science 
has in his eyes, only an instrumental value, which lies in its ap- 
plication to the business of life, in its ministry to social con- 
venience. Such also is the ordinary man's view of the value of 
education. What is education, he asks, but a preparation and 
equipment for the business or professional career ? The meas- 
ure of its value is for him the degree in which it fits a man to 
take his place and do his work in the social order of his com- 
munity and age. In the knowledge which is irreducible (in 



dples of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 482. 3 IHd., Vol. II, p. 334. 
*IMd., Vol. II, p. 383. *Ibid., Vol. II, p. 335. 
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reality or in appearance) to terms of life, in the theory which 
finds (or promises) no application to practice, the ordinary 
practical man who claims to represent the practical ' common 
sense ' of humanity itself — recognizes no value at all. 

This is our ' common sense,' the common sense of the 
modern Christian world. To the Greek, on the contrary, knowl- 
edge seemed to have an intrinsic value, to be an end-in-itself, 
nay, the supreme good, in comparison with which the life of 
feeling appeared irrational, and even the life of practical activity 
seemed inferior and not entirely worthy of a rational being. The 
characteristic function of man — that which differentiates his life 
from that of the animal and allies it to the divine life itself — is for 
the Greeks the activity of thought. This is that actus punts 
into which there enters no element of passivity, and in the exer- 
cise of which man asserts his independence of external condi- 
tions and becomes sufficient unto himself. So far is this life of 
thought from deriving its value from any overt or practical ac- 
tivity to which it leads, that, by its very nature, it is self-engrossed 
and never points beyond itself. The practical activities — what 
we call the life of conduct or will — are regarded as distractions 
from this high occupation of the mind with truth. The business 
activities — even philanthropy and politics and the entire civic life 
are relegated to a lower plane ; they are the inevitable result of 
the composite nature of man, partly animal and irrational, and 
only in part rational, and the large space they cover in human 
life leaves but a narrow field for the discharge of man's proper 
business and true spiritual vocation. It is with a grudge that 
so much of the energy of reason is sacrificed to the lower or less 
worthy ends of practice. The true life of the cultured Greek is 
the life of culture itself, and the highest form of culture is the 
scientific and philosophic form, the pursuit and contemplation of 
truth. What gives life value is the intellectual leisure which is 
purchased by its civic activities ; these are the means, that is the 
end. 

This estimate is exemplified not only in the Greek depreciation 
of what we call ' business '—a depreciation which is not less in- 
tellectual than social in its origin and significance — but also in the 
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Greek appreciation of philosophy. For the cultured Greek, who 
had ceased to believe in the gods of the old religion, philosophy- 
took the place of religion. So far was he from separating thought 
from life, that he found in thought the best and highest form of 
life. This view finds expression in the Socratic identification of 
' virtue ' with ' knowledge,' and in Socrates' s conception of his 
mission and service to his fellows as no less ethical than intellec- 
tual. It finds expression also in Plato's account of education as 
a process which gradually weans the soul from the love of illu- 
sory appearance to the love of essential reality, and culminates in 
the contemplation of that which is at once the ultimate good and 
the ultimate truth of the universe. It finds expression in Aris- 
totle's differentiation of " intellectual " from " moral " or "prac- 
tical " virtue, and in the supreme value which he assigns to the 
speculative and intellectual life. The highest and the true happi- 
ness of man consists, according to Aristotle, in the exercise of 
reason, the highest and the true function of human nature ; the 
highest and the true excellence of man is excellence of intellect. 
It finds expression, finally, in the Stoic identification of happiness 
or well-being with 'wisdom,' although the Stoics are apt to 
praise wisdom rather for the peace and rest which it brings to the 
soul wearied with the perturbations of a mean and disappointing 
world, than for its own intrinsic worth as the best and worthiest 
of human activities. The Stoics have lost the objective inter- 
est in truth for its own sake ; and though they still seek salva- 
tion in the old Greek way, it is the subjective effect of wisdom 
rather than wisdom itself that they pursue. Yet in their in- 
sistence upon the essential and exclusive dignity of the life of 
reason we cannot fail to recognize the old Greek point of view. 
That the other estimate of knowledge, as instrumentally rather 
than intrinsically valuable, was struggling for expression even in 
the Greek consciousness, is evident from the place which it finds, 
alongside the estimate which has just been described, in the 
ethics of Plato and Aristotle. Plato insists that the salvation of 
the State implies the rule of the philosopher, and that it is the 
duty of the philosopher to render this service to the State. 
Although the philosopher has learned, with the discovery of the 
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true riches of wisdom itself, the essential worthlessness of the 
ordinary civic life, yet he must be compelled to sacrifice in a large 
measure his own highest life that the life of the many may be ren- 
dered less unwise. The recognition of this obligation lying upon 
the philosopher to use his wisdom in the interests of civic order, 
implies that, if for Plato knowledge is the only end-in-itself, it is 
also the grand instrument of social regeneration. And although 
the Aristotelian point of view is more individualistic than that of 
Plato, yet Aristotle also recognizes the interplay of the intellec- 
tual and moral virtues. In the intellectual virtue of prudence 
(or practical, as opposed to speculative wisdom ; (fpbvrjotz as op- 
posed to aoipia), he finds the key to the entire system of prac- 
tical virtue. " The presence of this single virtue of prudence im- 
plies the presence of all the moral virtues." * All practical virtue 
is an expression of intellectual virtue, although not all intellectual 
virtue finds practical expression. 

The ethical inadequacy of such intellectualism is strikingly 
illustrated in the rationalistic ethics of Kant. Kant tries to iden- 
tify reason and will, thought and activity, in the conception of 
"practical reason." Logical consistency, conformity to the 
canons of pure reason, fitness for law universal in the realm of 
intelligence — that is for him the ultimate standard of moral 
value. The conduct thus prescribed is rather the conduct of the 
understanding than the conduct of the will. For Kant, as for 
Aristotle, the ordinary practical life — the life of secular interests 
and vocations — is forever inferior to that life of reason itself, 
which is essentially a life apart, withdrawn from those activities 
which have their roots in natural human sensibility. But whereas 
Aristotle, like Plato, concedes to the latter forms of activity a 
second value, Kant refuses to see in them any value at all. For 
him the entire phenomenal world is ethically worthless, and the 
only ends worth seeking are the ends of pure intelligence. The 
result is an irresolvable dilemma. On the one hand, Kant rep- 
resents the modern tendency to find the ultimate measure of 
value in practice rather than in theory, in life rather than in 
thought, in will rather than in intellect. He holds that knowledge 

* Ethics, VI, 13 (6). 
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of noumenal reality is impossible, and that the only solution of the 
problems of metaphysical thought is a practical solution. On 
the other hand, he invalidates the moral or practical life itself, no 
less radically than he has already invalidated the intellectual life. 
Activity in the phenomenal world, springing as it does from mo- 
tives of human sensibility, and directed to ends which cannot be 
reduced to terms of reason, is, in his eyes, ethically worthless. 
His effort, by a tour de force, to give reason a practical signifi- 
cance without allowing the practical significance of any activity 
other than the activity of reason itself, is a conspicuous failure. 
If the intellectual life is not itself alone the sufficient life of man, 
if the ethical value of reason is to be found in its indispensable- 
ness as the servant of the will, then we must look beyond reason 
for the field of its practical activity. 

That life is more than knowledge, that conduct is more than 
culture, is, as we have already seen, a commonplace of the 
modern conscience, a commonplace of ordinary thought which 
finds abundant confirmation in modern scientific psychology. 
That knowledge has a practical value, and that, from the point 
of view of practice, this is its chief value, is no less indubitable. 
If knowledge is not virtue, in the sense of being its exclusive and 
sufficient presupposition, if we can " know the better and choose 
the worse," knowledge is at least one of the presuppositions of 
virtue. In the light of the psychological analysis of volition into 
ideo-motor activity, we may reaffirm the Socratic position with a 
new confidence, and say that, while a mere cold idea would be 
practically impotent, yet no idea is cold, and an idea ' touched 
with emotion' or, more accurately, possessing 'affective tone,' 
is omnipotent. All purposive or volitional action is, in the last 
analysis, ideation. The measure of activity is found in the ideas 
of which it is the expression, in the ideals of which it is the re- 
alization. We must still say with the Greeks that virtuous ac- 
tivity is activity " in accordance with right reason," that the true 
role and standard of conduct is prescribed by the intellect, that 
knowledge determines life. And, from the practical point of view, 
' ideas ' which find no expression in action, or which do not 
' move ' us, have no value ; knowledge which is not a means to 
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practical ends is really worthless. From the same point of 
view, however, it might well be questioned whether there are any 
such ideas, whether there is any such knowledge. Who shall 
undertake thus to imprison the human intellect within the con- 
fines of its own solitary life ? Who shall draw the boundary line 
that separates intellection from action? The solidarity of the 
various elements in the total life of the self, the continuity and 
organic unity of that life, the subtle contagion of its every opera- 
tion, forbid any such separation. The practical significance of 
knowledge is limited only by the possibilities of knowledge itself. 

And even within the intellectual life as such, we find ethical 
characteristics present. The life of the intellect is at the same 
time the life of the will. To think is to attend, and to attend is 
to choose. Not only is there selection of what we shall think 
about, but the process of thought is itself a process of selection, 
of active choice. The education of the intellect is also an educa- 
tion of the will, and the ' higher ' intellectual education of the 
scientific and philosophic life is no less real than the lower 
forms of this education. It is no figure of speech to say that 
there are intellectual, as well as moral or practical virtues; 
that all education, even the most severely intellectual, has ethical 
significance. Even the recluse whose absorption in the problems 
of the intellect unfits him for the solution of the practical prob- 
lems of daily life, reaps from the severe labor of the spirit a har- 
vest of moral as well as of intellectual gain. Strength and purity 
of will, patience and perseverance and self-sacrifice, candor and 
generosity, these are some of the moral fruits of the intellectual 
life. The essential unselfishness and objectivity, the characteristic 
refinement and nobility, of the interests of the student and the 
scholar, cannot fail to refine and elevate the character which is 
consecrated to them. 

But after we have thus fully admitted and emphasized the 
ethical function of knowledge, we must still ask whether this is its 
only function. Knowledge has a profound practical significance, 
a subtle and omnipotent influence upon character and will. Is 
this its only significance ? Does this influence exhaust its value ? 
We have seen that, according to Professor James, not only does 
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knowledge determine practice, but practice determines knowledge 
in such wise that our subjective needs and desires prescribe the 
the form of our science and philosophy, and find expression in 
what we call ' Truth.' How far is this doctrine of the reciprocity 
of intellect and will a true account of the nature of knowledge ? 
How far can we carry the theory of the ' primacy of the will' ? 

The subtle dependence of the perception of truth upon the con- 
duct of the will is one of the insights of Christianity. " If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine." Knowl- 
edge is an act, rather than a passive reflection of the universe ; 
the secret of divine reality is hid from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed to the pure in heart. Understanding implies sympathy, 
and sympathy is impossible without a common attitude of will. 
We must take the right attitude to the universe, we must be in 
harmony and not at discord with it, if we would know it as it is. 
Such an attitude, however, is rather one of objectivity than of sub- 
jectivity, of conformity to the nature of things than of dictation by 
the subject to the object. Not he who doeth his own will, but he 
who doeth the will of the Father, shall know. Moreover, the will- 
ing which leads to knowing is a willing which itself depends upon 
knowing ; we must know what the will of God is, if we would do it. 
All that is implied in the Christian view of the dependence of 
knowledge upon conduct and character, is that, since the ultimate 
Reality is moral, or the expression of an absolutely good Will, it 
follows that the pathway of knowledge is at the same time the 
pathway of conduct, that only he who does the will of God can 
know the content of that Will. But he who puts himself in such 
living sympathy with the divine reality may hope to know that 
reality as it really is. The intellectual reward of such obedience 
of the will is escape from the illusions of subjectivity, and attain- 
ment of objective truth. 

Such an exclusive assertion of the practical function of knowl- 
edge as negates its theoretic value, such an emphatic affirmation 
of its subjective significance as negates its objective validity, in- 
validates knowledge, and reduces it to the level of mere opinion. 
The distinction between knowledge and opinion has always been 
seen to depend upon the objective and ontological significance 
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of knowledge ; and the skeptical dissolution of knowledge has 
always followed as the inevitable consequence of its reduction to 
subjective opinion. On the other hand, the Socratic discovery 
of the uniformity of the concept beneath the variety and multi- 
plicity of the percept was the reestablishment of the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion after its obliteration by the 
Sophists. And after a similar dissolution of knowledge into 
subjective opinion, of ' reason ' into ' feeling,' in the skepticism 
of Hume, the modern theory of knowledge found a new starting- 
point in the Kantian rediscovery of the object in the subject, of 
rational uniformity and necessity in the procedure of the knowing 
intellect. 

It is important to note that the skeptical reduction of knowl- 
edge to opinion has always been the result of the temporary 
predominance of the practical over the theoretic interest. The 
Sophistic skepticism was the result of the lapse from the objec- 
tive scientific interest in truth for its own sake to a merely prac- 
tical and technical, or professional, interest in knowledge. The 
Sophists were not students of science, they were professors of the 
art of life. Similarly, in the school of Locke we find the keen 
practical instinct of the British mind gradually supplanting the 
strictly theoretic interest. In both Locke and Berkeley this 
practical interest takes a religious form which is absent from 
Hume. But for each of these thinkers, the philosophic interest 
centers in life rather than in truth ; and for the ' knowledge ' 
which Locke reported to fall so far short of reality, and of 
whose complete illusoriness Hume is convinced, the latter finds 
a sufficient practical substitute in ' opinion,' or irrational ' be- 
lief.' If knowledge has a merely practical value, it inevitably 
loses even that value. If our concern is not to know, but merely 
to act, then a belief determined by the needs of practice, habit- 
ual rather than reflective, conventional rather than independent, 
quick in its response to changing circumstances, untroubled with 
critical questions and skeptical doubts, undisturbed by any aspi- 
ration after truth and reality, will serve our purpose better even 
than knowledge itself. Probability, not certainty, is the guide of 
life, nay the more nearly our intellectual processes approximate 
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to those of animal instinct, the more practically effective would 
they seem to become. 

Even in the philosophy of Kant we see the agnostic tendency that 
resides in the exclusively practical estimate of knowlege. Kant's 
view is that the function of reason is to guide the will, not to 
know reality. And again the merely phenomenal and subjective 
character of knowledge — its ontological worthlessness, its theo- 
retic invalidity — does not detract from its practical serviceable- 
ness. On the contrary, what is theoretically uncertain becomes 
practically certain, and intellectual agnosticism becomes the 
foundation of moral faith. Kant could never have rested content 
with his agnostic result in epistemology if he had not from the 
first regarded the intellect as the servant of the will, and been 
more interested in the practical significance of knowledge than in 
knowledge itself. 1 

On the other hand, when we interrogate the intellect itself as 
we find it in the consciousness of the man of science and the 
philosopher, of the student and the scholar, its invariable and un- 
mistakable answer is that knowledge, as such, has ontological 
significance, and that its characteristic interest and value are to 
be found not in its practical results or ethical consequences, but 
in the attainment of its own inherent purpose — the apprehension 
of reality, the contemplation of truth. The measure of its value 
is to be found, according to its devotees, not in any subjective 
influence which it exerts upon the subject of it, but in the degree 
in which it corresponds with objective reality itself. Not the 
subjection of the world to our human purposes, but the desire of 
insight into the nature of things — disinterested curiosity as to the 
' What ' and the ' Why ' of them all — is the spring and motive 
of the intellectual life. The universe is full of meaning — meaning 
not only relative to us and our practical purposes, but meaning 
that transcends all these purposes and' reveals to us their insignifi- 
cance — and it is the ' proper business ' of the intellect to discover 
that meaning. To deny that there is any such meaning to be 
discovered, or the possibility of its discovery, is to sap the very 
springs of the intellectual life. 

•A striking recent illustration of the same tendency is found in Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief. 
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The abstraction of knowledge from all practical reference, of 
the interest in the nature of objective reality from all subjective 
interest in its practical significance for us, is not merely possible, 
but is the essential condition of the process of knowledge in its 
stricter sense. The intellectual interest proper, or the interest of 
knowledge, is an interest in the object itself; not in its uses for 
the will of the subject, or in its affective value. Of course, we 
may be stimulated to intellectual activity by the spur of practical 
necessity, and the desire of comfort or of adjustment to our en- 
vironment ; and the primitive interest in knowledge is no doubt 
mainly of this practical kind. But the historical (or prehistoric) 
origin of knowledge, and the conditions of its development, do 
not determine its nature any more than the origin and condi- 
tions of its development determine the nature of morality. And 
until the desire of knowledge for its own sake is felt, until the 
disinterested interest in the object itself arises in the human 
mind, the strictly intellectual interest has not begun to exist. 
The very existence of the intellectual life, therefore, implies 
leisure from the absorbing cares of the practical life. As the 
Greeks always seem to have perceived, knowledge is the occupa- 
tion of a mind at leisure from itself. And if we cannot go so 
far as to say, with the Greeks, that the provision of this learned 
leisure is the final raison d'etre of all the toil and labor of man- 
kind, we must surely admit that it is one of the things most 
worthy of our toil, one of the things best worth living for. 
There is such a thing as ' pure science,' and, apart altogether 
from its practical application and its social utility, truth is worth 
pursuing and attaining. 

Doubtless all knowledge is teleological, but its teleology is the 
immanent teleology of the intellect itself. If the world of sci- 
ence arises in response to our desires, it is not in response to our 
practical, but to our intellectual, desires that it arises. The argu- 
ment for the subjectivity of knowledge is like the argument for 
the subjectivity of morality. Because morality results in human 
advantage, it is argued that it is all a matter of human advan- 
tage. But the only way to secure the advantage of morality is 
to lose sight of the advantage. Similarly, the only way to secure 
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the practical advantage of knowledge is to pursue knowledge for 
its own sake. The intellectual life is no less ' paradoxical ' than 
the moral life. The true intellectual interest is, like the true 
moral interest, objective rather than subjective, although the sub- 
jective value of the one is as indubitable as that of the other. 

The single, comprehensive purpose of the intellect, is to know. 
In the accomplishment of this purpose it is guided by all kinds of 
minor purposes, but all these are means to the one constant end — 
the attainment of truth. It is not by a straight road, but by in- 
numerable and devious bypaths, that this goal is reached ; yet it 
is as the most available path to this goal that each path in turn 
is chosen. The intellectual life, like the practical, is a selective 
process, but the purpose which guides the process of selection is 
not the gratification of desire in general, but only that of intel- 
lectual desire ; and its gratification consists in the discovery and 
contemplation of truth. The measure of intellectual importance 
is found not in any merely subjective end, but in the degree in 
which our human thought conforms to realty, the degree in which 
the intellectual reproduces the cosmic process. Doubtless, in the 
gradual execution of this intellectual purpose, we abstract one 
aspect of the cosmos at a time from its other aspects ; and as we 
attend to each in turn, each acquires for us an importance which 
does not belong to it from an absolute point of view, and which 
it loses even for us when we pass to another aspect. The com- 
plete system of truth, if attainable at all, must be written chapter 
by chapter, and as the volume of knowledge grows, the earlier 
chapters must always be rewritten in the light of the latter. As 
we advance in insight, we learn to correct the errors of our ab- 
stract and partial thought, and to redistribute the emphasis of 
attention. This correction is the lesson of the cosmos, whose 
pupil the intellect is. But in the final correlation of these several 
aspects of truth, no one will be found to have been without its 
own peculiar importance. 

The essential objectivity of knowledge — its growing independ- 
ence of the will, has been specially marked by Schopenhauer. 
"Knowledge generally, rational as well as merely sensuous, 
proceeds originally from the will itself, belongs to the inner being 
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of the higher grades of its objectification as a mere means of sup- 
porting the individual and the species, just like any organ of the 
body. Originally destined for the service of the will for the ac- 
complishment of its aims, it remains almost throughout entirely 
subjected to its service ; it is so in all brutes, and in almost all 
men. Yet, in certain individual men, knowledge can deliver itself 
from the will, throw off this yoke, and free from all aims of the 
will, exist purely for itself, simply as a clear mirror of the 
world." x . . . While, in the mass of men, " knowledge remains 
always subordinate to the service of the will, as indeed it origi- 
nated in this service, and grew, so to speak, to the will, as the 
head to the body," 2 yet, " in proportion as, in the ascending 
series of animals, the intellect appears ever more developed and 
complete, knowledge always separates itself more distinctly from 
will, and thereby becomes purer." 3 The possibility of this as- 
cent from "the world as will" to "the world as idea" is man's 
distinctive mark, and even in the undeveloped human intellect we 
detect its presence. "The brute only perceives things so far as 
they are motives for its will, and even the most intelligent of the 
brutes scarcely overstep these limits, because their intellect is too 
closely joined to the will from which it has sprung. On the 
other hand, even the stupidest man comprehends things in some 
degree objectively ; for he recognizes not merely what they are 
with reference to him, but also something of what they are with 
reference to themselves and to other things." i " The rise of in- 
telligence, from the obscurest animal consciousness up to that of 
man, is a progressive loosing of the intellect from the will." 8 
Such a liberation of the intellect from the will, or rather such a 
captivation of the will by the intellect, is the presupposition of 
knowledge. The subject must thus lose itself in the object, if it 
would find the object. 

The perpetuation of the primitive bondage of the intellect to 
the service of the will would mean the arrest of man's intellectual 

> The World as Will and Idea,'~Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 199. 

''■Ibid., Vol.1, p. 230. 

*Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 30. 

i Loc. cit. 

sibid., Vol. Ill, p. 31. 
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development before it had reached its culmination. The true 
destiny of the intellect is independent ; it has its own career to 
run ; its own mission to fulfill. The very essence of knowledge 
implies the obedience of the affective and practical self to the in- 
tellectual and theoretic. It implies the Copernican change of 
standpoint from the subject to the object, from the self to the 
world. To say that the subject must always dictate to the ob- 
ject, desire and will to intelligence, is, we have seen, to deny the 
possibility of knowledge. To advocate the persistency of the 
will's dominion is to urge contentment with a lower level of in- 
tellectual possibility, and against any such reactionary doctrine 
we must reaffirm the old Greek view of the essential value of the 
purely theoretic life. If we hold that it is the duty of man to 
realize all the possibilities of his nature, we cannot hold that he 
has discharged that duty so long as his highest intellectual pos- 
sibilities remain unfulfilled. We rightly condemn the life of the 
recluse in whom the ordinary sensibilities are numbed and the 
practical activities forgotten in an absorbing intellectualism ; we 
rightly demand of the scholar and the man of science the faith- 
ful discharge of ordinary social service. Yet we ought not to 
forget, as in this practical and utilitarian age we are apt to do, 
that the intellectual life has its own rights and its own responsi- 
bilities, and that the fulfillment of these implies undistracted and 
uncompromising devotion. The first and last condition of such 
devotion is leisure from practical preoccupation, from the business 
of the will. Let not the practical man grudge the devotees of the 
intellectual life their ' learned leisure ' : let him remember that 
their business is different from his, and that it needs other tools 
for its accomplishment. And let us try to secure some leisure 
hour in every life, however practical, for the care of the intellect 
and the pursuit of knowledge. 

Not that there is any real dualism of interest between intellect 
and will, knowledge and life. The highest and best service of 
the will demands the highest development of the intellect. We 
must know, if we would do ; and the highest knowledge is never 
reached so long as the mind's eye is fixed on the practical value 
of knowledge. Socrates found the secret of virtue in self-knowl- 
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edge ; and we, to whom the ' environment ' has come to count 
for so much in the development of all life, can hardly fail to see 
that, if we would adapt ourselves aright to our environment, we 
must know the world as well as ourselves. And when we think 
of human ' practice ' in all its length and breadth, when we 
give full scope to all the possibilities of the human will, to what 
form of knowledge shall we deny a practical value and a bearing 
on the will ? Have we not seen that they are all, in the last 
analysis, forms of will, since all are forms of attention ? The in- 
tellectual life has its own peculiar temptations, as it has its own 
peculiar virtues, developed by victory over these temptations. 
And where else shall the will learn so well its great lesson of 
obedience and self-surrender as in learning the lesson of a loyal 
and complete obedience to the truth ? 

The most valuable ethical results of the intellectual life are 
possible only if knowledge be sought as an end-in-itself. The 
education of will and feeling which results from the disinter- 
ested pursuit of truth cannot take place if truth is pursued as a 
means to self-gratification. Knowledge is, in its essence, objec- 
tive and universal ; truth is, in its very nature, catholic and not 
of private interpretation. The ethical fruits of the intellectual life 
are objectivity and catholicity of spirit, unselfishness of character. 
In the truly scientific or philosophic mind there is no thought of 
self, no consideration of personal advantage. The entire attitude 
is one of harmony with reality itself, of obedience to the facts : the 
soul is filled with the "intellectual love of God." If we cannot, 
with Spinoza, say that this is the only freedom, the only way 
of escape from the slavery of passion, we must surely admit that 
it is one form of human freedom, one way of escape from the 
dominion of selfish feeling. In self-knowledge lies the secret of 
self-control, as Socrates saw no less clearly than Spinoza. " That 
emotion which is a passion ceases to be a passion as soon as we 
form a clear and distinct idea of it," that is, as soon as we see it 
in its universal relations. Thus to know ouselves is to know our 
neighbors, and the world, and God as well. The act of knowl- 
edge is itself an act of will, and the parent of similar acts, the 
source of a corresponding character. The intellectual life is a 
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training school of moral virtue. The intellectual virtues are, 
themselves moral virtues. Courage, patience, perseverance, in- 
dependence, modesty, candor — these are some of the marks of 
the intellectual character, wherever we find it. Not these, but 
the corresponding vices, are the results of the pseudo-scientific 
spirit of intellectual utilitarianism. In the true intellectualism is 
always found the spirit of self-sacrifice and of the ' love of God ' ; 
from the false intellectualism self-love is never absent. The 
kingdom of knowledge is entered, like the kingdom of heaven, 
non nisi sub persona infantis. If moral freedom consists in the 
escape from self, the knowledge which delivers us from this 
bondage is surely one of the paths of moral freedom, one form of 
the liberty of the children of God. " Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free." 

The social value of such true knowledge is no less real though 
it may be less obvious, than its value for the individual. The 
indirect social utility of knowledge through its application to the 
business of life, its ministration to human convenience, is obvious 
enough, and has been sufficiently emphasized. What I have now 
in view is the direct social value of pure, unapplied knowledge. 
The education of will and feeling which is inseparable from in- 
tellectual development is itself a splendid preparation for social 
service. As selfishness is the fundamental social vice, unselfish- 
ness is the root of all social virtue ; and we have seen that the 
intellectual life is essentially unselfish. Besides, psychology 
teaches us that the intellectual process is essentially a social pro- 
cess. The part which the imitation of others plays in the de- 
velopment of knowledge, has been emphasized recently by Pro- 
fessors Baldwin and Royce, among others. Even * invention ' 
and discovery, originality and genius, the departure from the es- 
tablished social forms of knowledge, must submit to social con- 
firmation if its results are to receive their final ratification as true. 
What, indeed, is the distinction between true knowledge and mere 
opinion but the distinction between that which holds good for all, 
and that which holds good merely for the individual, between the 
public or social and the private or individual interpretation of 
reality? Every attainment in knowledge is, therefore, an ex- 
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change of the individual for the social point of view. Every 
intellectual lesson is a lesson in the subjugation of individual pre- 
judice and preference to the obedience to a common truth. The 
school and the university, no less than the family and the State, 
are the scene of conflict, of adjustment and readjustment, between 
the individual and society. And, in the one case as in the other, 
the conflict may be keenest and most momentous when the alter 
or the socius is invisible rather than visible, and future rather than 
present. 

The results of our inquiry may be briefly recapitulated : 

1 . We have found that it is an error to separate and hyposta- 
tize the intellectual life, and to regard it as the whole, or as the 
highest and only worthy form, of human life. Knowledge is 
only a part of the complete whole of human possibility. 

2. In the larger whole of which it forms a part, knowledge has 
not a merely instrumental value. It is not merely a means to 
an end beyond itself, it is also an integral part of the end. To 
assign to it a merely instrumental and subjective value is to ne- 
gate the essential idea of knowledge, and the logical issue of such 
a view is skepticism. 

3. The recognition of the intrinsic value of knowledge secures 

to it an ethical significance otherwise impossible, a significance 

which is social as well as individual in its scope. 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 



